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P R E FA O E 
To the F jeſt Edition. | 


I AM led to the republication of this excellent 


little tract, by a remarkable expreſſion from 
Mr. Fox in the Houſe of Commons, during a 
debate on Monday, November 23, 1793, as 
reported in the Morning Chronicle, reſpecting 
the various petitions for and againſt the Sedition 
Bills then pending in parliament. This ex- 
preſſion was, that © if Miniſters ſhould be fo 


reſolute on their ſpirit of deſtruction, as by 


means of the corrupt influence which they poſ- 
ſeſſed in the two houſes, to pals theſe bills in 
violent oppofition to the declared ſenſe of the 
people, and they were put in force, and became 
a practical part of the government, he was ready 
to avow in the ancient language of the Conſti- 
tution and in the principles of the Revolution, 
that however he might go into ſolitude to ſuffer 
his new condition with patience, if his opinion 

a 6 were 
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were aſked by the people as to their obe- 
dience, he ſhould ſay that it was no longer a 


queſtion of morality and duty, but of prudence. 


It would be a caſe of extremity which would 
juſtify reſiſtance, and the only queſtion would 
be, whether that veſiſtance was prudent.” 


This bold and unabaſhed acknowledgment of 


the people's right to reſiſt oppreſſion, thundered 
through the houſe, and was followed by a flaſh 
of very animated eloquence on the part of 
Mr. Pitt, ie 


But 'twas ſpecious all, 
Flaſh without fire, the lightning of a cloud 
That carries darknefs in the rear; | 


for Mr. Fox very coolly roſe after the ſtorm had 
fublided, not to recant, but to repeat his words. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſat down 
and was filent; but the Secretary at War, 
fermenting with loyalty, burſt forth in a paroxifm 
of intemperance and rage, not very congenial 
perhaps to the dignified character of a Stateſman 
and Philoſopher !—and after having thanked the 
Honourable Gentleman for being explicit on 
the ſubje&, returned the compliment, and with 
equal frankneſs unfolded his own intention and: 
that of his coadjutors“ To EXERT THEMSELVES 
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WITH VIGOR MORE THAN Law.“ Vide Morn. 


Chron. Nov. 23, 1795. 


I do not know whether any of my readers 


have obſerved it or not, but there ſeems to be 


a kind of morbid luxuriance in the imagination 


of Mr. Windham, which he cannot keep within 
any tolerable bounds; and he appears to be 
affected with a diction ſo outrageouſly exuberant, 
that he loſes all choice of expreſſion; talks wildly 
to-day and weakly to-morrow. Indeed he is 


fo remarkably unfortunate, that ſeveral of his 


aphoriſms have appeared in judgment againſt him 
on many public occaſions. For my own part, 


I cannot help feeling a propenſity towards pity, 


on the reflection that they muſt ſometimes alſo 


intrude even on his ſolitary hours; ſometimes 


invade the peacefulneſs even of his midnight 


meditations; riſe like the ghoſts of thoſe that 
Richard murdered, moleſt his dreams in horrible 


ſucceſſion, and with them exclaim 
Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! | 


It muſt be acknowledged, however, that Mr. 
Windham's ingenuity is equally remarkable in 


the evaſion of any unpleaſant conſequence into 


which his intemperance is likely to betray him, 


by ſome acute and timely @xplanation. He was 
TOM e very 
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ſucceſsful on the preſent occaſion; and on a 
cry from the oppoſition fide of the houſe to take 


down his words, nobly ſcorning to follow an 


example which his political antagoniſts had ſet, 
inſlead of coming forward with a repetition of 
the ſentiment, with equal ſagacity and fhrewdneſs 


he explained that it was only the intention of 


miniſters © to exert themſelves with vigor more 
than law—required in ordinary times.” 


So much for partlatneut) I could almoſt find 
it in my heart to ſay, 


Fie on't; O he ; tis an unweeded garden 


That grows to ſeed; things rank and groſs in nature 
Poſſeſs it merely— | 


The following dialogue between a Gentleman 


and a Farmer, is the production of one of the 


greateſt men that ever adorned-a country or an 
age; equally illuſtrious in every, walk of litera- 
ture and language. It is intended as an ex- 
poſition of ſome of thoſe principles of govern- 
ment, which in themſelves are ſimple and eaſily 
comprehended; and it has the additional object 
in view, of bringing into open day, that prim- 
zval but that latent right, which in all:ages has 


been fo ſedulouſly obſcured by political dicta- 


tors, but which no power on earth can abrogate 
—the 
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PREFACE: 5 


—the- right of arming in ſelf-defence, and in 
reſiſtance to oppreſſion from whatever quarter 
it dares come, whether King, Lords, or Com- 
mons. | 


This ſentence is not dictated by a warm and 
tranſitory enthuſiaſm; it is the offspring of de- 
liberation. and of thought; for the ardent ebul- 
litions of a ſoul in love with liberty, may now 
I ſear, no longer be indulged with impunity ; 
every ſentence muſt be weighed, and every 
ſyllable examined; the iran hand of miniſterial 
authority is endeavouring to repreſs, and were 
it poſſible, to exterminate every nobleſt of its 
feelings. Let it, however, be remembered by 
the zealous partizans of miniſtry, that if thoſe 
who live under the influence of that Conſtitution 
which the records of antiquity atteſt to have been 
the pride of our anceſtors, inſtead of walking like 
them with an eret and an undaunted ſtep, muſt 
ſneak, and crawl,-and muffle up their mouths in 
ſilence and in ſlavery, that Conſtitution, inſtead 
of being the pride, will become the object of 
contempt and execration to their poſterity. And 
indeed the world begins to ſuſpe&—ſomewhat 
late perhaps that the preſent tender concern 
for the welfare of this Conſtitution is carried 
to a very W excels; to uſe the 
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language of an animated and eloquent writer *, 
in the faſhionable ſyſtem of political botany, 


it is a ſenſitive plant, ſhrinking from the ſlighteſt. 


breath of inquiry; and therefore ſtrongly fenced 
round from too cloſe an inſpe&ion with the 
thorns and briars of the law; while the Attorney 


General, like the angel of puniſhment at the gate 


of paradiſe, guards the entrance into this holy 


ground, and brandiſhes an ex officio information 


to ſtrike terror into "the heart of each bold 
intruder.“ 


1 have already ſaid, that one object which 
this Dialogue has in view, is to diffuſe the know- 


ledge of an inherent right in the people to reſiſt 


oppreſſion ; whatever force, however, the opinion 
of Sir William Jones might have in an Eaſtern 
court, it would have but little in the King's 
Bench or the Old Bailey; and if Mr. Fox, 
deprecating the accuſation of puſillanimity in 
having recourſe to authority for ſanQtioning this 


i oppolition, dare oppole his ſolitary r, bat gigantic 


__ 


© Thomas Cooper, late of Mancheſter ; at preſent. an emigrant 
in America. 


+ Juſlifying this doftrine of refiflance, Mr. Fox exclaimed, 
* Was it neceſſary to urge any argument to ſupport its truth ? 


had he any fear upon uttering this doftrine ? Yes. One 


fear he had, which was that ſome perſons might imagine he was 


too pulillanimous to maintain this dodrine without referring 


ts 
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ſtrength to the deſtAruive ſhock of miniſterial 
vengeance, ſuch-ag are of feebler mould might 
periſh in the-raſh unequal conteſt. I ſhall there- 
fore have recourſe to an authority for the eſtab- 
liſhment of this momentous principle, more 
weighty and more valid in a Britiſh judicatory 
than that of Sir William Jones, the authority of 
Sir William- Blackſtone; a man of ſound judg- 
ment, and certainly no enemy. to ſubordination. 
His commentaries on the laws of England abound 
in ſagacious reflection, and diſplay profundity 
of knowledge; but I do not helitate to aſſert, 
that they include an heterogeneous and diſcor- 
dant maſs of liberality and bigotry—of inde- 
pendence and ſervility. 


„Whenever, ſays he“, © a queſtion ariſes 
between the ſociety at large and any magiſtrate 
velted with powers originally delegated by that 
ſociety; it muſt be decided by the voice of the 
ſociety itſelf; there is not upon earth any other 
tribunal to reſort to.” This obſervation ariſes in 
his conſideration of the principle on which pro- 
ceeded the Revolution of 1688; the expulſion 


to authority to maintain it. To avoid this, he would ſtate it at 
once, that if there was no authority to ſupport it, HE WOULD 
MAINTAIN IT BY HIMSELF,” Vide Morn, Chron, Dec. 4, 
1795- „55 125 

„„ 
#: of 
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of James was the act of the nation, in conſe- 
quence of his endeavour to ſubvert the Con- 


ſtitution and infringe on the inalienable libertics 
of the ſubject. 


It ſhould be remembered, however, that the 
Convention which pronounced the vacancy of 
the throne, urged three diftint reaſons for 
their memorable decree; firſt, James endea- 
voured to ſubvert the Conſtitution by breaking 

the original contract between king and people; 
ſecondly, he violated the fundamental laws; and 
in the third place, he abdicated the government. 
9 Now, ſays Blackſtone, © fo far as this precedent 
1 leads, and no farther, we may lay down the law 
| of redreſs againſt public oppreſſion.“ So that 
it requires this trinitarian conjunction of circum- 
ances to legal:ze reſiſtance on the part of the 
people; but ſhould one or two of them alone 
occur, “ in theſe, therefore, or other circum- 
| ances which a fertile imagination may furniſh, 
' Bince both law and hiſtory are filent, it becomes 
us to be ſilent too; leaving to ſuture generations 
whenever neceſſity and the ſafety of the whole 
ſhall require it, THE EXERTION OF THOSE IN- 
 HERENT, THOUGH LATENT, POWERS OF so- 
CIETY, WHICH NO CLIMATE, NO TIME, NO 
CONSTITUTION, CAN EVER DESTROY OR DI- 
MIN1S8.t” | 


1 1 + Bl. Com. B. I. Ch. 7. 
1 = I could 
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I could quote paſſage after paſſage, even from 
Blackſtone, a late judge of his Majeſty's Court 
of Common Pleas, to ſubſtantiate the right to 
reſiſt the inroads of Deſpotiſm and Tyranny, 
from whatever quarter they may come ; but it 1s 
unneceſſary ; * for it-is found by experience,” 
ſays he“, © that whenever the unconſtitutional 
oppreſſions, even of the, ſovereign power, ad- 
vance with gigantic ſtrides and threaten deſo- 
lation to a ſtate, mankind will not be reaſoned 
out of the feelings of humanity ; nor will ſa- 
crifice their liberty by a ſcrupulous adherence 
to thoſe political maxims, which were originally 
eltabliſhed to preſerve it.“ 

I am happy in being 4 able to produce the 
authority of ſo eminent a legal character, becauſe 
although the words which I have quoted from 
his commentaries were uttered with impunity by 
him—to an obſcure and inſulated individual they 
might have been attended with a proſecution. 
I may now, perhaps, indulge ' myſelf with the 
ideas of ſecurity, or if the Attorney General 
ſhould produce an ex officio information, might | 
exclaim with Macbeth to the ghoſt of Banquo | 


Thou can'fl not ſay I did it; never fake 
Thy gory locks at me 


I cannot reſiſt the temptation of referring my readers 
once more to B, 1. Ch. 7. 


Es expect 
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I expett to, hear, it aſſerted; that I am enden; 
vouring to excite the people of this country to 


open and avowed. rebellion ; 3 but in. defending 


the principle of reſiſtance, it is not a legitimate 
concluſion that I recommend the practice. From 


the bottom of my ſoul do I aſſert it, to be. my 


real and decided opinion, that arms ſhould always 
be regarded as the reluctant and the. laſt re- 
fource of an indignant people; and that reſiſt- 
ance ſhould flumber,—moſt. profoundly ſlumber, 


except in caſes of urgent, of extreme, of un- 
equivocal neceſſity. For I am well aware of 


the horrors attendant on a civil commotion; I 
can feel them keenly, and would ſtamp. that 
feeling, deeply and indelibly, in the boſom of 
every human being. I have not forgotten the 
foul. and ſanguinary proſcriptions of a Rober- 
ſpierre, and the Ides of September ſtill haunt 
my imagination, I would: have it remembered, 
that in a, ſtate of revolution, or even off the 


ſlighteſt internal diſturbance, every nation in- 


duces a real, and perhaps a permanent, evil for 
the attainment of a precariqus and a. diſtant 
good“; in ſuch unſettled times, the peace of 
many a fire-{ide circle is invaded ; the innocent 
and the guilty, the turbulent and the tranquil, 


may indiſcriminately feel the laſh of many” a petty 
and ferocious tyrant, 


* Moſt ardently do I hope that the late Revolution in Hol- 
land may give the lie to my allertion, 


Thele 
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Tbele are codfderariche; tet; which 
ſhould inculcate the importance of reciprocal 
forbearance, and recommend to mankind, the nur- 
ture of thofe mild and amiable affections, of that 
benevolence and that unbounded humanity which 
would ftifle every ſtruggling ſentiment of malice 
and revenge Revenge! 


ö yy 'Tis a word 
Should be engraven on the new-fall'n ſnow, 
M here the firſt beam 1 may melt it from obſervance ! 


Theſe are conſiderations too, which ſhould 
more particularly influerice the condutt of ſuch 
as call themſelves the friends to freedom; which 
ſhould check every intemperate expreſſion as 
well as action. Let them be firm, and let them 
be perſevering; but let them learn to argue 
coolly. and diſpaſſionately; let them defy the moſt 
troubleſome irritation of their enemies to diſ- 
compoſe their, moderation and tranquility ; let 
them prove to the confuſion of the whole world, 
that their principles do not lead to violence and 
diſorder; let them endeavour, rather to con- 
ciliate their adverſaries by the mildneſs of their 
deportment, the juſtice and generofity of their 


actions, than to terrify them and run the hazard 


of repelling their affections to a ſtill greater 
diſtance, by intemperance and ferocity. Laſtly, 
let them take peculiar precaution, that in build- 


ing 
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ing a temple to the Genius of Liberty, they do 
not ſuffer the vail of it to be rent in twain, by 


that moſt deſtruftive of all ſhocks, the ſhock 
of an internal contention. If notwithſtanding 


what I have here urged in favor of forbearance, 
in favor of peace, and in favor of humanity, 1 
am ſtill to be peſtered in common with every 
active friend to liberty, with the paltry and ma- 
levolent fiftions of a ſet of noiſy hirelings and 
contemptible penſioners on the bounty or ex- 
travagance of a contemptible adminiſtration ; and 


if I am to be accuſed of an inſidious attempt to 


excite inſurrection, I ſhall ſay of every private 
man what Mr. Fox, in the debate already alluded 


to, ſaid of a public one, “that he muſt not 
_  hrink in times of danger from ſtrong expreſ- 


fions, becauſe they may be miſconſtrued.” Miſ- 


conſtruction is the employment of ſpies and of 


informers; ſuch charafters may excite our con- 
tempt, they may excite our pity ; but never let 
them make the firm nerves tremble” of one 


honeſt man. 


Norwich, Jan. 1796. 
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PREFACE 
To. the Second EA 


* is evident from the diſproportionate bulk 
of the notes to the text on which they 
comment, that the publication of the former, 
was perhaps an object more immediately in view 
than the publication of the latter. I do not 
hefitate to acknowledge that it actually was fo; 
for 1t is hardly in the power of the preſs to give 
a more extended notoriety among the people of 
this country, to the following dialogue of Sir 


William Jones, than it has already received from 


the very memorable trial which the publication 
of it by the Dean of St. Aſaph occaſioned, at 
the Shrewſbury aſſizes, in the year 1784. The 
truth of the matter is, I conſidered this dialogue 


as compreſſing within its ſmall compaſs, ſo much 


and ſuch important matter; as illuſtrating with 


perſpicuity, with ſimplicity and ſpirit, ſo many 


general principles of policy; as conveying ſo 
much * information reſpetling the rights 
and 
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and hhberties which our own conſtitution acknow- 


ledges; and as affording ſuch abundant ſcope 


for comment and hiſtorical elucidation; that no 
vehicle could be better, or indeed ſo well, 
adapted for the circulation of opinions and hy- 
potheſes on the great variety of political ſubjects 


which it embraces. I have taken advantage of 


this circumſtance and digreſſed ad libitum. 


The hiſtory of this little tract, © every ſentence 
of which,” ſaid Mr. Erſkine in his defence of it, 
if the interpretation of words is to be ſettled; 
not according to fancy, but by the common 
rules of language, is to be found in the brighteſt 
pages of Enghſh literature, and in the moſt ſa- 
cred volumes of Engliſh laws;” the hiſtory of 
this little tract is much too generally known to 
require any minute or particular narration in 
this place: It was originally printed and diſtri- 
buted gratis, by a © Society for Conſtitutional 
Information; many loyaliſts · of that day; like 
many loyaliſts, as they call themſelves, of the 
preſent, reprobated the principles it contained, 


and dwelt with raptures on the ſavage luxury 
which they anticipated, of cruſhing thoſe whoſe 


aktivity was conſpicuous in the diffuſion of them. 
In conſequence of thele aſperſions, the Rev. 
William Davies Shipley, Dean of St. Afaph, 
one of the Flintſhire Committee a committee 

formed 
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formed: for purpoſes. of political information 
prefixed to an edition of it, the following moſt 
manly and high ſpirited advertiſement : 


A Thort deſence hath. been thought neceſſary 
againſt a violent and groundleſs attack upon the 
Flintſhire Committee, for. having teſtified their 
approbation of the following Dialogue, which 
bath been. publickly branded with the molt inju- 
rious epithets; and it is conceived, that the ſure 
way to vindicate this little Tratt from fo. unjuſt 
a character, will be as publickly to produce it. 
The Friends of the Revolution vill inſtantly ſee, 
chat it contains no principle which has not the 
ſupport of the higheſt ee as well as _ 
cleareſt reaſon. 


& If che doQrines: which. it lightly: touches, in a 
manner ſuited: to the nature of the Dialogue, be 
& ſeditious, treaſonable, and diabolical,” Lord 
SOMERS was an. mcendiary, Locks: a traitor, 
and the ConveNTION-PARLIAMENT: a pandæ- 
monium; but if thoſe: names arc the glory and 
boaſt of England, and if that convention ſe- 
cured our liberty and happineſs, then the doc- 
trines in queſtion are not only juſt and rational, 
but conſtitutional and ſalutary; and the re- 
proachful epithets belong, wholly to the ſyſtem 

of tple who ſo gralsly miſapplied them.” 


This 
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This advertiſement, it may well be ſuppoſed, 
did but little ſoften the rancour and aſperity of 
ſuch as had already defamed the dialogue ; ap- 
plication was, therefore, made to the treaſury, 
by means of the ſheriff of the county, that the 
Dean might be proſecuted for the publication. 
BUT THE TREASURY DECLINED THE PROSE- 
CUTiON. Indeed it would have been ſomewhat 
extraordinary if they had not, for the author of 
the tract was juſt appointed one of his majeſty's 
judges in the court of Bengal. An obſcure in- 
dividual, however, ſtoutly reſolving to put the 
Attorney General to bluſh for negligence or diſ- 
affection, and to outdo in loyalty the treaſury 
itſelf, bore on his own brawny ſhoulders, the la- 
bour and diſgrace of this outcaſt, this abandoned 
proſecution. After ſeveral tedious and expenſive 
delays, the trial came on at Shrewſbury aſlizes, 
in Auguſt, 1784. The jury brought in their 
verdict CUILTY OF PUBLISHING ONLY; and Mr. 
Erſkine merits the hearty thanks of every free- 
man, not only for his eloquent and ſpirited de- 
fence of the dialogue, but for his perſeverance, 
that the verdict ſhould be literally recorded, in 
oppoſition to the will of Mr. Juſtice Buller. In 
November of the ſame year, Mr. Erſkine's elo- 
queace was again employed in ſupport of the 
motion for a new trial; aſter much argument, 
the Earl of Mansfickd pronounced the judge- 

| ment 
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ment of the court;. & that the rule for a new 
trial muſt be diſcharged.” The cauſe, however, 
is at length determined, and the defendant “ fi- 


nally and completely diſcharged from the- proſe- 


cution, by a motion made by Mr. Erſkine in 
arreſt of judgement: the court unanimouſly 


declaring, that no libel was ſtated on the re- 
ea" 8 


The right of juries, however, to give a verdict 
as well on the libellous tendency of a thing pub- 
liſhed, as on the fact of publication, is now une- 
quivocally eſtabliſhed by an act of parliament, 
paſſed in the year 1792, well known by the name 
of Mr, Fox's libel bill. That the lungs of Lord 
Thurlow and Lord Kenyon ſhould have been 
employed to oppoſe it, is not wonderful; but 
the people at large have no ſmall reaſon to re- 
Joice, as well that the province of the Judge is 
contracted, as that the province of the Jury is 
. and extended. 


Norwich, April, 1797. 


See Appendix to Stockdale's Trial. 
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Principles of Government: 


| IN 
A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
A GENTLEMAN AND A FARMER. 


F. HY ſhould humble men, like me, ſign. 
or ſet marks to petitions of this na- 
ture? It is better for us peaſants to mind our 
huſbandry, and leave what we cannot compre- 
hend to the king and parliament. [Nortzs A] 


G. You can comprehend more than you ima- 
gine; and, as a free member of a free ſlate, have 
higher things to mind than you may conceive. 


F. If by free, you mean out of priſon, I hope 
to continue fo, as long as I can pay my rent to 
the *ſquire's' bailiff; but while: is meaned by a fog 
fate ? . 
„ G. Tell 


F 


4 


G. Tell me firſt what is meaned by club in a 
village, of which I know you to be a member. 


F. It is an aſſembly of men, who meet after 


work, every Saturday, to be * and happy for 
a ſew hours in the week. 


6. Have you no other object but mirth? 


F. Yes; we have a box, into which we con- 
tribute equally from our monthly or weekly 


ſavings, and out of which any members of the 


club are to be relieved in ſickneſs or poverty; 
for the pariſh officers are ſo cruel and inſolent, 


that it were better to ſtarve then apply to them 
for relief. 


G. Did they, or the *{quire, or the parſon, 


or all together, compel you to form this ſo- 
ciety ? 


F. O no—vwe could not be compelled; we 


formed it by our own choice. 


0. vou did right but have you not ſome 
head or preſident of your club? 


F. The maſter for each night is choſen by 
the company preſent the week before. [Notz B] 
G. Does 


e 


5 8 


8. Does he make laws to bind you, in caſe 
of ill temper or miſbehaviour? 


F. He make laws! He bind us! No: we 
have all agreed to a ſet of equal rules, which 
are ſigned by every new-comer, and were vrit- 
ten in a ſtrange hand by young Spelman, the 
lawyer's clerk, whoſe uncle is a member. 


6. What ſhould you do if any one mender 
were to inſiſt on becoming perpetual maſter, and 


on altering your rules at his arbitary will and 
pleaſure? _ 1 


F. We ſhould expel him. 


6. What if he were to bring a ſerjeant's guard, 
when the militia are quartered in your neigbhour- 


hood, and inſiſt upon your obeying him? 


F. We ſhould reſiſt, if we could: if not, the 
ſociety would be broken up. 

G. Suppoſe that, with his ſerjeant's guard, he 
were to take the money out of the, don, or out 
of your pockets? _ | 


F. Would not that be a robbery ? 
<=: 6 4 
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G. I am ſeeking information from you. How 
ſhould you att on ſuch an occaſion ? 


IS 


| | F. We ſhould ſubmit, perhaps, at he time; 
3Z but ſhould afterwards try to apprehend the rob- 
bers. 


G. What if you could not apprehend them ? 


F. We might kill them, I ſhould think; and 
if the king would not pardon us, God would. 


; 
. 
. 


G. How could you either apprehend them, 
or, if they reſiſted, kill them, without a ſuffeient 
force in your own hands? 


1 F. O!] we are all good players at fingle-ftick, 
[| | and each of us has a ſtout cudgel or Fer e 
1 | in the corner of his room. | 


6. Suppoſe Fr a few of the club were to 
domineer over the reſt, and inſiſt upon making 
laws for them— 


F. We muſt take the ſame courſe; except 
that it would be eaſier to reſtrain one man, than 
a number: but we ſhould be the majority with 
juſtice on our fide. 


* * 5 * 
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G. A word 
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G. A word or two on another head. Some 
ol vou, I preſume, are no great accountants. 


F. Few of us underſtand accounts; Hud we 
truſt old Zilly the ſchoolmaſter, whom we believe 
to be an honeſt man: and he keeps the key . 
our box. 


G. If your money ſhould in time amount to 
a large ſum, it might not perhaps be ſafe to keep 
it at his houſe, or in any private houſe. 


F. Where elſe ſhould we keep it? 


G. You might chuſe to put it into the funds, 
or to lend it the 'ſquire, who has loſt fo much 
lately at Newmarket, taking his bond, or ſome 

of his fields, as your ſecurity for the payment 
Vich intereſt. 


F. We muſt in that caſe, confide in young 
Spelman, who will ſoon ſet up for himſelf; and 


if a lawyer can be honeſh, will be an honeſt 
we 


G. What power FR you give to Lilly, or 


ſhould you give to Spelman, in the caſe ſup- 
poſed? | | 


C | F. No 


F. No power. We ſhould give them both 
a due allowance for their trouble, and ſhould 
expect a faithful account of all they had done 
for us. [Nor C] 


G. Honeſt men may change their nature. 
What if both, or either of them, were to de- 
ceive you ? 


* 4 


F. We ſhould remove them, put our truſt in 
better men, and try to repair our loſs. 


G. Did it never occur to you, that every ſtate 
or nation was only a great club. 

F. Nothing ever occurred to me on the ſub- 
je; for 1 never thought about it. 


G. Though you never thought before on the 
ſubject, yet you may be able to tell me, why 
you ſuppoſe men to have aſſembled; and to 
have formed nations, communities, or ſtates, which 
all mean the ſame ching. 


. In onder, I ſhould i imagine, to be as happy 
as they can while they live. 


G. By happy, do you mean merry only? 
F. To 
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F. To be as merry as they can without hurt- 
ing themſelves or their neighbours, but chiefly 
to ſecure themſelves from danger, and to relieve 
their wants. | 


G. Do you believe that any king 0 or emperor 
compelled them to allocigie 4 ? 


. How could one man » canal a multitude ? 
A king or an emperor, I preſume, is not born 
with an. hundred hands. 


8 When a prince of the blood ſhall in any 
tountry be ſo diſtinguiſhed by nature, I ſhall 
then, and then only, conceive him to be a 
greater man than you. [NoTtz D] But might not 
an army, with a king or general at their head, 
compel them to aſſemble ? 


F. Yes: but the army muſt have been formed 


by their own choice. One man or a few, can 


never govern many without their conſent, 

G, Suppoſe, however, that a multitude of men, 
aſſembled in a town or city, were to chuſe a king 
or governor, might they not give him power or 


2 ?P 


. 


W — * * 
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well as a larger number? 
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F. To be ſure; but they would never be ſo 
mad, I hope, as to give bn a power of making 
their laus. 


G. Who elſe ſhould make them ? 


F. The whole nation or people. 
G. What if they diſagreed ? 


F. The opinion of the greater number, as in 
our village clubs, muſt be taken and prevail. | 


G. What could be done if the ſociety were 


ſo large that all could not meet in the ſame 
place? 


F. A greater number muſt chuſe a leſs. 
G. Who ſhould be the chuſers ? 


F. All who are not upon the pariſh. In our 


club, if a man aſks relief of the overſeer, he 


ceaſes to be one of us, becauſe he muſt Gopend 
on the overſeer. [Norz EJ 


G. Could not a few men, one in ſeven for 
inſtance, ' chuſe the aſſembly of law-makers, as 


F. As 


1 As conveniently, perhaps; but 1 would 
not ſuffer any man to chuſe another, who was 10 


make laws, by which my money or my lite might 
be taken from me. 


G. Have you a frechols in any county of 
forty ſhillings a year ? 


F. I have nothing in the world but my cattle, 
implements of huſbandry, and houſhold goods, 


together with my farm, for which | pay” a fixed 
rent to the {quire. 


G. Have you a vote then in any city or bo- 
rough! | 


F. I have no vote at all; but am able by my 


honeſt labor to ſupport my wiſe and four children; 
and whilſt I act honeſtly, 'I may defy the laws. 


G. Can you be ignorant, that the parliament, 
to which members are ſent by this county, and by 
the next market town, have power to make new 
laws, by which you and your family may be 
| ſtripped of your goods, thrown into N and 
even deprived of life? 


F. A dreadful power! I never made enquiries, 
having buſineſs of my own, concerning the buſi- 
| hs neſs 
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neſs of parliament; but imagined, that the laws 
had been fixed for many hundred 9 


8 The common lagi to which you refer, are 
equal, juſt, and humane; but the king and parlia- 
ment may aker them when they pleaſe, 


F. The king . ought therefore to be a good 
man, and the parliament to conſiſt of men equally 
good. | 


G. The king los can do no harm; but who 
muſt judge the goodneſs of parliament-men ? 


F. All thoſe whoſe property, freedom and lives 
may be affected by their laws. 


G. Yet fix men in ſeven, who inhabit this 
kingdom, have, like you, no votes; and the pe- 
tition which I defired you to ſign, has nothing 
for its object, but the reſtoration of you all to the 
right of chuſing thoſe law-makers by whom your 
money or your lives may be taken from you. 
'Ayend, while I read it diſtindly. 


e — ** 1p 
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F. Give me your pen—I never wrote my 
name, ill as it may be written, with greater ea- 
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| ample will be followed by millions. —Another 
word before we part. Recollect your opinion 
about your club in the village, and tell me what 
ought to be the conſequence, if the king alone 
were to inſiſt on making laws, or in altering them 
at his will and pleaſure? 


F. He too muſt be expelled. 


C. Oh? but think of his ſtanding army, and 
of the militia, which now are his in ſubſtance, 
though ours in form. [Norz F] 


F. If he were to employ that force againſt the 
nation, they would and ought to reſiſt him, or 
the ſtate would ceaſe to be a ſtate. 


G. What if the great accountants and great 
lawyers, the Lillys and Spelmans of the nation; 
were to abuſe their truſt, and cruelly injure, in- 


ſtead of faithfully ſerving the public? 


F. We muſt requeſt the king to femove them, 
and make trial of others; but none ſhould im- 


plicitly be truſted. 


G. But what if a few great lords or wealthy 
men, were to keep the king himſelf in ſubjection, 
yet exert his force, laviſh his treaſure, and miſuſe 

his 


14 


his name, ſo as to domineer over the people, and 
manage the 8— 2 


F. We muſt * for the king and ſor our- 
ſelves, 


S. You talk 5 fighting, as if you were ſpeak- 
ing of ſome ruſtic engagement at a wake; but 


your quarter-ſtaffs would avail you little againſt 
bayonets. 


F. We might eaſily e ourſelves with 
better arms. 


G. Not ſo eaſily; when the moment of reſiſt- 
ance came, you would be deprived of all arms; 
and thoſe who ſhould furniſh you with them, or 
exhort you to take them up, would be called 
traitors, and probably put to death. 


F. We ought always, therefore, to be ready ; 
and keep each of us a ſtrong firelock in the cor- 


ner of his bed-room. 


G. That would be legal as well as rational. 


'[NoTtt G] Are you, =p honeſt friend, provided 


with a muſket ? 


F. I will 
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F. I vill contribute no more to the club, and 
purchaſe a firelock with my ſayings. 


G. It is not neceſſary—I have two and will 
make you a preſent of one, with complete accou- 
trements. TP 


F. 1 accept it thankfully, and will converſe 


with you at your leiſure on other ſubjetts of this 
kind, 


G. In the mean while, ſpend an hour every 


morning for the next fortnight, in learning to 


prime. and load expeditiouſly, and to fire and- 
charge with bayonet firmly and regularly. I ſay, 
every morning; becauſe if you exerciſe too late 
in the evening, you may fall into ſome of the legal 
ſnares which have been ſpread for you by thoſe 


_ gentlemen, who would rather ſecure game for the 
table, than liberty for the nation. [NoTE H 


F. Some of my neighbours, who have ſerved 
in the militia, will readily teach me; and perhaps 
the whole village may he perſuaded to procure 


—_ and to learn their exerciſe, 


G. It cannot be expected that villagers ſhould 
e arms; but N might eaſily be ſupplied, 
D if 


— 
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if the gentry of the nation would ſpare a little 
from their vices and luxury. 


F. May they return to ſome ſenſe of honor 
and virtue! 


G. Farewell at preſent! and remember, © that 
a free ſtate is only a more numerous and more 
powerful club, and that he only is a free man, 
whois member of ſuch a ſtate.” 


F. Good morning, fir! You have made me 
wiſer and better than I was yeſterday; and yet 
methinks, I had ſome knowledge in my own 
mind of this great ſubject, and have been a po- 
litician all my life without perceiving it. 


- = NOTES 


PT 


Notes 


Hiſtorical Elucidations. 


[Nor A.] Ir was the obſervation of chat 
haughty and that high-toned prelate Horſley, 
that the people have nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them; and I am ſorry to acknow- 
ledge there are ſo many of the latter ſtupidly 
attached to the ſame opinion. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is a ſpecies of ſtupidity daily correCting 
itſelf; men begin to ſuſpeQ there may be a great 
deal of pilfering in the conduct of governments, 
and that it is neceſſary to keep an eagle-eye on 
ſuch as are concerned in them. 


| [ NoTz B.] The analogy here inſtituted is ſo 
ſimple and ſo obvious, that I can ſcarcely be ſaid 

to anticipate Sir William's illuſtration of it, in 
obſerving that the © head or preſident of the club 
is intended as typical of the monarch of a ſlate. 


D 2 | The. 
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The farmer obſerves that the maſter for cach 
night is choſen by all the company prefent. 


That the office of preſident, veſted with au- 
thority, whether overa kingdom or a club, ſhould 
be elective rather than hereditary, certainly ſeems 
on the firſt view moſt natural; it really is fo, and 
in the early ages of ſociety, whilſt the braveſt 
warrior was elected leader, the ſageſt and 
moſt prudent veteran was alſo promoted by 
election to the office of adminiſtering juſtice. 
Hiſtory, however, informs us of the early de- 
generacy of elcQive into hereditary honours; 
and the latter have received the preference, as 
well from perſons of diſintereſted character and 
ſound judgment, as from ſuch as had the inglo- 
rious objett in view, excluſively of tranſmitting 
to their own poſterity, the bluſhing honours of 
themſelves and anceſtors. 


Let us confine our obſervations as hereditary 
ſucceſſion reſpects the crown“. It is a delicate 


A man is allowed ſufficient freedom of thought, provided 
he knows how to chooſe hivfubje@ ; you may criticiſe freely 
upon the Chineſe conſtitution, and obſerve with as much fe- 
verity as you pleaſe upon the abſurd tricks and deſlrutlive 
bigotry of the Bonzees. But the ſcene is changed as you come 
homewards, and atheiſm or treaſon may be the name given in 
Britain. to what would be reaſon and truth if aſſerted of China. 
Mr. Burke's. Vindication of Natural Society. 


ſubject 


55 
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fubjef to handle in theſe times ; like the elekt- 


rical torpedo it is apt to ſhock the hand that 
touches it. But, fortunately, I am aware that 
intemperance and invective are always injurious 
to whatever cauſe they are engaged in. 


The principle on which the preference has been 
given to an hereditary crown, 1s humane, rationaly 
but I ſuſpect deluſive; by limiting the legal pof- 
fibility of poſſeſfing it, to certain individuals in 
ſucceſſion, it deſtroys all hopes of attaining it in 
any other individual; thoſe fanguinary and fero- 
cious contentions which an elective ſceptre would 
invite, are at once evaded; the intrigues of aſ- 


piring, and the revenge of difappointed ambition, 


are thus equally defeated. Such is the grand 
argument for hereditary ſucceſſion, and we are 
referred to ancient Rome, to Poland, and to 
Germany, in melancholy atteſtation of the hor- 
rors attendant on eleftive monarchy. But on 
this ſubje&, we are apt to draw an illegitimate 
concluſion from our premiſes ; it ſeems generally 
to be argued, that becauſe an elettive throne is 
the ſource of the moſt bloody and defolating 
wars, that an hereditary one is ſucceeded to with 
tranquillity and peace. To diſpel this treache- 
rous illuſion, we need only turn to the index of 


whatever hiſtory may chance to be before us; 
that of England, is one gloomy chronicle of 


crimes 
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crimes, committed for the attainnient of this he⸗ 
reditary crown. In travelling back to the union 
of the Heptarchy in the perſon of king Egbert, 


ve are obliged probably from the novelty of 


hereditary ſucceſſion to acknowledge that for 
upwards of two centuries, the crown deſcended 
uninterruptedly, till the reign of Edmond Iron- 
fide; he, after various and bloody battles with 
Canute, was obliged to admit this attive and am- 
bitious Dane a participant of royalty, in conſe- 
guence of the unbluſhing deſertions of that triple 
traitor Edric*®. On the death of Edmond (who 


was murdered about two months aſter the ratifi- 


cation of this treaty) Canute ſucceeded to the 
ſole government, and drove the ſons of his un- 
fortunate antagoniſt into exile. Two ſons of this 
prince, after his deceaſe, had well nigh decided 
their reſpettive right to this hereditary throne by 
an appeal to arms; it was only prevented by a 
fortunate interpoſition of the nobility, who agreed, 
that the one ſhould enjoy all the provinces north 
of the Thames, and the other all ſuch as were ſouth 
of it. On the death of Hardicanute, the ſucceſ- 
ſion was reſtored to the Saxon line, in the perſon 
of Edward the Confeſſor with tolerable tran- 


* Edric deſerted to Canute ; returned to the ſervice of 
Edmond Ironſide, and again betrayed him. His perfidy was 
afierwards paniihed by the Daniſh monarch with execution. 


quillity 
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quillity; it ſhould be remembered; however, that 


he was not the true heir to the crown. After a 
reign of five and twenty years, Edward died; the 
ſucceſſion was again violated, and Harold ſtepped 
into the vacant throne. He was ſhortly after- 
wards ſlain in the field of __ by William of 
Normandy. 


From this point of time, I can ſave myſelf the 
trouble of turning over the leaves of an Engliſh 
hiſtory, by copying a concentrated account of the 
diſputes which this hereditary crown has ocea- 
ſioned, from a moſt excellent work, intitled * A 
Reply to Mr. Burke's Invective againſt Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Watt, in the Houſe of Commons, 
on the goth of April, 1792, by Thomas Cooper.” 


„The quarrels and diſputes between William 


the Norman and Harold; between Henry I. and 


his brother Robert; between Stephen and Ma- 


tilda; between Henry II. and his children; be- 


tween Richard I. and prince John; between 
king John and the French prince Lewis; ba- 


tween the young king Henry III. and Lewis; 


between Richard II. and the Duke of Lancaſter; 
between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward VI; be- 


tween Edward V. and the Duke of Gloſter; 


between Richard III. and the Earl of Richmond; 


between 
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between Henry VII. and Lambert Simnel; be- 
tween the ſame monarch and Perkin Warbe ck; 
between Mary and Lady jane Grey; between 
James II. and Monmouth; between William III. 
George I. and II. and the family of James II. 
all aroſe from diſputed claims to the monarchy 
of England, and are all referable to the quarrels 
of our princes among themſelves. Such with us 
have been the peaceable effects of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſo vaunted by its penſioned advocates ! 
But the catalogue is not yet finiſhed; for theſe 
are the diſputes of royal contenders among them- 
ſelves reſpeQing the crown of England alone. 
During the reigns of William I. William Rufus, 
Stephen, Henry II. Richard I. John, Henry III. 
Edward I. II. and III. Richard II. Henry IV. 
V. VI. the blood and treaſure of the people 
were waſted, and the nation engaged in almoſt | 
. perpetual warfare with France, on account of 
the attempts and pretenſions of our kings, either 
to the Dukedom of Normandy or the French 
Monarchy :- and to this very day, his moſt ſacred 
majeſty king George the third claims, by the 
Grace of God, to be king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland; defender of the faith and 
ſo forth) - „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ ++ # + * 
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If a republican poet were to draw the abſtratt 
character of a king from a catalogue, thus exhi- 
bited, of maſſacres committed at their inſtigation, 
he would almoſt be induced to copy the outlines 
of his figure, from the image which the Chevalier 
Marino, in his Soſpetto d'Herode, has drawn of 
Death; the maſter of a bloody group in hell, and 
_ almoſt out of breath with the fatigue of an inceſ- 
ſant maſſacre : 


* And there as maſter of this murd' ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſith, ſtands impartial Death, 
With endleſs buiſneſs, almoſt out of breath“. 


It may be urged, that if we muſt acknowledge 
hereditary monarchy not to be ſo peaceable in 
fact, as it may appear in theory, yet that an 
eledtive crown is atteſted by the voice of uni- 
verſal hiſtory to be attended with infinitely more 
frequent and ſanguinary wars, than thoſe already 
enumerated, and that of two evils, it is wiſe to 
chooſe the leaſt. To this I retort a very forcible 
and concluſive obſervation, which I have met 
with in a political author whom I do not imme- 
diately recollect, „make the prize leſs worth 


contending for and there will be leſs contention 
to oben nn” 


A very fine ſpecimen of this poem, tranſlated by Richard 
Craſhaw, is given in Headley's Collection of Ancient Poetry. 
ny p E 822 
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1 cannot ſay I anticipate with pleaſure, the 
time when America ſhall give a proof that ſhe 
can elett a preſident without contention and dif- 
turbance, becauſe I cannot anticipate with plea- 
ſure, a termination to the life of George Waſh- 
ington; and it ſeems probable, that the United 
States will never ſuffer a ſucceſſor to fill the of- 
fice during the life of that great man. I felt a ſe- 
rious concern that Waſhington could not with- 
ſtand the entreaties of his fellow-citizens to re- 
tain the preſidency after the legal expiration 
of its term to an individual; but perhaps 1 
feel a concern that Waſhington is not more 
than mortal! and who can wonder that fuch 


a man ſhould be the object, almoſt of adora- 
tion, to ſuch a people? Their peaceful elec- 


tion, however, of a vice-preſident, at a time 


when the number of votes for two contending 
candidates was almoſt equal, juſtifies an anticipa- 
tion, that they will not diſgrace the principle of 
elettive honors on ſome future occaſi on. 


Since the firſt edition of this pamphlet, preſi- 


dent George Waſhington has formally announced, 
in an addreſs to the United States, his deliberate 


reſolution to retire from the adminiſtration, which 
he has ſo long and ſo reſpectably directed, of the 


executive government of America. His reſigna- 


tion has been accepted, and the tranquil election 


of a ſucceſſor to the. chair of preſidency has alle- 
viated 
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viated the anxieties and juſtified the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes of every friend to liberty; it was 
conducted without any diſturbance, and affords a 
favourable preſage of American proſperity. 


If it is poſſible after an unremitted labour of 
five and forty years in the ſervice of the ſtates ; 
after the exerciſe of various important funQtions, 
civil and military, directed with conſummate wil- 
dom and untainted purity ; if it is poſſible, after 
ſuch unequivocal evidence of patriotiſm and diſ- 
intereſted deſire to diffuſe happineſs through the 
republic, that any thing ſhould ſtill farther endear 
the name of Waſhington to every American en- 
dued with the common ſenſibilities of nature, the 
common feelings of man; it is the parental and 
affectionate ſolicitude for the future dignity and 
happineſs of the ftates, diſplayed in his valedic- 
tory addreſs. The ſound and falutary advice 
which in this legacy to the people he has left 
them—may it ſink deep into their hearts ; may it 
be remembered in all their deliberations and all 
their conduR ; may it correct every intemperate 
propenſity, may it harmoniſe every riſing animo- 
ſity, and calm every unquiet ſpirit! 


This great man has now withdrawn from. the 
ſcene of action, in which he has been ſo long en- 
gaged, to ſeek among the ſhades of retirement, 
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\ that peace and repoſe which his encreaſing age 
requires, and his honorable ſervices have earned. 
{| Whitherſoever he bends his ſteps, may his ways 
" be ways of pleaſantneſs, and all his Paths be 
| peace! 


I cannot help mentioning in this place, that an 
ö anonymous writer of a very elaborate and a very 
eloquent critique on Mr. Burke's Two Letters 
on a Regicide Peace, (See Monthly Reviews for 
November and December, 1796) has drawn a 
fort of comparifon between the characters of 
George Waſhington and William III. Not- 
withſtanding the deep-toned and uncourteous de- 
nunciation of this critic, againſt “ the petulance 
of modern ſcribblers, by whom the character of 
that great monarch has been fo ſuperfictally 
judged and ſo preſumptuoufly condemned,” 1 
j feel compelled to enter a proteſt againſt the com- 
''8 pariſon. So far as an equality and perhaps ſimi- 
litude of talents between Waſhington and William 
is contended for, fitted alike for the council and 
the camp, but little objection will he againſt it; 
| [ the military talents of William are unimpeached, 
; and it is acknowledged, that he was the very ſoul 
of that confederacy which humbled the pride and 
0 depreſſed thepower of Louis XIV. — but as to 
1 , the proportion of diſintereſted moderation and 
5 virtue which blends itſelf with the cha- 
radters 
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rafters of theſe two men—it is indeed unequal ! 
William, it is true, in the enthuſiaſm of youth, 
while yet his integrity was uncontaminated, before 
his hopes of ſovereignty had yet budded, felt all 
the love of liberty which can animate the ſoul of 
Waſhington; but William, prince of Orange, 
and William, king of England, were charatters 
of very different complexion. However, as I 
ſhall enter more largely into this ſubject, and en- 
deavour to form ſome eſtimate of William's claim 
to our gratitude and veneration in a ſubſequent 
note, (See NorE F) I ſhall take leave of him for 
the preſent, but not without furniſhing a ſubſti- 
tute in the compariſon, more - worthy of the 
honor, and better qualified for the fituation, 
AN DñREW Doria. The fickleneſs of the Ge- 
noeſe had ſubjected them for centuries to the al- 
ternate dominion of the emperors of Germany, 
the kings of France, and the dukes of Milan; 
in the early part of the ſixth century, Andrew 
Doria, the ableſt ſeaman of that age, burſt the 
ſhackles with which France had then fettered his 
country, and in contempt of the alluring and 
propitious circumſtances which conſpired to faci- 
litate an aſcent to ſovereignty, he aſſembled his 
fellow - citizens of Genoa, claimed no pre · eminence 
tor his ſervices, and devolved on them the taſk 
of framing a conſtitution, Doria lived to a vene- 
rable age, law the republic of his own planting 


riſe, 
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riſe, and died ſull of honors, adored by the citi- 
Zens whole freedom he had eſtabliſhed. 


It is impoſſible to conclude this note without 
obſerving that Thomas Paine, once the friend 
of his boſom, and the coadjutor in his labours 


for the eſtabliſhment of American independence, 


has addreſſed a letter to George Waſhington, in 
which he accuſes him of apoſtacy from his prin- 
ciples, of ingratitude to that country without 
whoſe aſſiſtance the trans-atlantic republic might 


not yet have exiſted, and of hypocriſy to the 


world. Theſe are very heavy charges, nor are they 


conveyed in the moſt temperate and conciliating 


language: if the treaty which Mr. jay ſecretly 


negociated with England, was indeed ſo repug- 
nant to the pre-exiſting treaty between America 
and France, as Thomas Paine repreſents, George 


Waſhington muſt have condeſcended to a du- 
plicity of conduct, which his friends on this fide 


the water but little ſuſpected. Time may unfold 
more of Waſhington's views than we are yet 


acquainted with; he may have committed moſt 
egregious faults, and may on this occaſion, per- 
haps, have been a wilful delinquent. Yet are 


ve juſtified in afferting, that there are very few 


men, placed in the fituation of Waſhington, who 
would, on the whole, have conducted themſelves 


with fo much 0 and diſplayed ſuch 


patriotiſm 
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patriotiſm as he has done. It is painful in the 
higheſt degree, to have one's confidence ſhaken 
in the intregrity and uprightneſs of a man, tow- 
ards whom we have been in the habit of fixing an 
eye, almoſt of adoration. Whatever may have 
been Waſhington's conduct, the inconſiſtency of 
Paine is deciſive: in page g of his letter, be ſays 
« it was with pleaſure that every ſincere friend 
to America beheld as the natural effect of union, 
her riſing proſperity ; and it was with grief they 
ſaw that proſperity mixed, even in the blofſom, 


with the germ of corruption. Monopolies of 


* 


every kind marked your adminiſtration almoſt in 
the moment of its commencement, The lands ob- 
tained by the revolution were laviſhed upon 
partizans; ; the intereſt of the diſbanded ſoldier 
was fold to the ſpeculator; injuſtice was afted 
under the pretence of faith; and the chief of the 
army became the patron of the fraud. From 
ſuch a beginning, what elſe could be expected 
then what has happened”, &c. Again in page 6, 
he ſays, © Elevated to the chair of Preſidency, 
you aſſumed the merit of every thing to yourſelf; 
and the natural ingratitude of your conſtitution 
began to appear. You commenced your preſident's 


career by encouraging and ſwallowing the groſſeſt 


adulation, and you travelled America from one 


end to the other, to put yourſelf in che way of 


receiving * Without making one ſingle com- 
ment, 
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ment, I ſhall leave the reader to compare theſe 
paſſages with the following dedication of the firſt 
part of the Rights of Man, written long after the 
commencement of Mr. Waſhington's career of 
Preſidency; | 


o et Waſhington, Preſident of the? 
Vnited States of America. 


SIR, 


I preſent you a ſmall treatiſe 
in defence of thoſe principles of freedom which 
your | exemplary virtue hath eminently contri- 
buted to eftabliſh.—That the Rights of Man may 
become as univerſal as your benevolence can 
wiſh, and that you may enjoy the happineſs of 
ſeeing the new world regenerate the old, is the 


prayer of 


Sir, . 
Your moſt obliged and 
3 bumble 1 


Thomas Paine.“ 


[Norz C] An allowance, and a liberal allow- 
ance too, ſhould invariably be granted to every 
man in a public capacity, proportionate to the time 
and trouble which che duties of his office may re- 

que. 
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quire. In France and America, the members of 
the national council receive a ſalary for their la- 
bours; this was formerly the good prattice in Eng- 
land; a contribution was levied on the counties by 
the king's writ, for the maintenance of their mem- 
bers; it was afterwards enforced by att of parliament 
in the reign of Richard II“. It muſt be recol- 
lected, however, that in thoſe earlier periods, the 
ſame dignity was not attached to parliaments, 
which is in our latter times, and perſonal attend- 
ance, far from being conſidered as an honourable 
privilege, was regarded as a moſt troubleſome 
and heavy obligation ; the unbecoming zeal and 


anxiety which our contemporaries dilplay to pro- 


cure a ſeat in that aſſembly, was equalled by the 
unbecoming zeal and anxiety with which our an- 
ceſtors endeavoured to evade it. The leſſer barons 
conſidered themſelves particularly indebted to 
James I. of Scotland, for an exemption from 
perſonal attendance, and for a permiſſion in lieu 
of it, to ele& repreſentatives; they. eagerly took 
advantage of the former, but the latter—of ſo 
little conſequence was it eſteemed !—lay dor- 
mant, except in one or two inſtances, during the 


ſpace of one hundred and fixty years! James VI. 
firſt obliged them to ſend n regularly 


to parliament. 
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Thhis difinclination, then, on all parties to attend 


as members of a national council, will readily 
account for the ſalary originally annexed to ſuch 
attendance ; the cauſe and the effect have ceaſed 


together. But 1 do not conceive it to be an 
uncandid ſuſpicion, ſince daily and univerſal 
experience tells us it is founded: on truth, that 


official characters, if not officially paid for their 


trouble, will take care to recompenſe themſelves 


in ſome dirty underhand manner, and generally 
in a proportion, moſt unfeeling and exorbitant. 


On the propriety and importance of reſpon- 


ſibility, there cannot be two opinions with diſin- 
tereſted men; the greater part of ſuch as are not 
ſo, nouriſh a very happy contempt for reaſon and 


for argument. 


[Nor D.] This reminds me of a ſentiment 


which the kings of Arragon were condemned to 


hear. Arragon, beſides her parliament, poſſeſſed 


an inſtitution peculiar to herſelf; the Juſtiza was 


regarded as the protector of the people, and the 


controller of the prince: by his ſole authority, 


the king's miniſters might be excluded from the 
conduct of political affairs, and it was only to the 
Cortes, or general aſſembly of the ſtates, that he 


was accountable for the execution of his truſt. 


Through him, the Arragoneſe pronounced their 
| oath 
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oath of allegiance: © We,” ſaid Juſtiza to the 
king in the name of high-blooded independent 
barons, We, who are each of us as good as 
you, and together, are more powerful than you, 
promiſe obedience to your government, if you 


maintain our liberties and our rights; but not 
otherwiſe,” 


As thoſe perſons into whoſe hands this pamphlet 
is moſt likely to fall, are probably for the moſt part, 
not much acquainted with the nature of this ſin- 
gular inſtitution, I ſhall take the liberty of explain- 
ing its nature and utility ſomewhat more at large. 
The hiſtorians of Arragon aſſert the exiſtence of 
their Cortes and Juſtiza to have been coeval with 
the conſtitution itſelf; it is probable, however, 
that the cities of Spain acquired their freedom 
and importance in the ſtate, at about the ſame 
time that moſt other European cities obtained 
charters of community, from the jealouſies which 
were entertained by monarchs of the power and 
_ encroachments of their imperious vaſlals. This 
was during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
when many of the greater barons who had ex- 
pended immenſe ſums in their expeditions to the 
Holy Land, were glad to imitate the example of 
their ſovercigns and recruit their finances by the 
ſale of enfranchiſements. [See Rob. Charles. 
Vol. I. paſim] The Cortes of Arragon was a 


fort. 
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fort of Parliament, and in many refpe@s not 
unlike the parliament of Great Britain: in the 
former aſſembly, however, it required the aſſent 


of every member to paſs a law. But the Juſtiza 


was an officer to which modern times produce no 


parallel. He XET THE KING IN ORDER. That 


an officer, however, inveſted with ſuch formidable 


authority ſhould himſelf be reſtrained from tramp- 


ling on the liberties of the fubje&, he was always 
appointed from among the commoners of the king- 


dom from among the claſs of cavalleros ; and this 
was the reaſon; by the laws of Arragon, the 
| Ricoſhombres or nobles, claimed exemption from 


capital puniſhment ; but it was neceffary for the 
preſervation of their liberties, that the Juſtiza 
ſhould be taught to regard the ſword of juſtice as 
ready to revenge the flighteſt infringement of the 
people's freedom. Seventeen perſons were by 
lot elected, at each meeting of the Cortes, who 
formed a court of inquiſition on the condu of 
the Juſtiza: himſelf, as well as every inferior 


officer who acted under his authority, was bound 


to anſwer at his peril, every allegation, by what- 
ever perſon brought, of injuſtice or negle& of 


duty the members of the court paſſed ſentence 


and might puniſh even unto death. It cannot, 


furely, ſurpriſe us, that with ſuch an inſtitution, 
the attachment of the Arragoneſe to their govern- 
ment ſhould have dictated as a preamble toone 
- of 
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of their laws © that ſuch was the barrenneſs 
of their country, and the poverty of the in- 
habitants, that if it were not on account of their 
liberties, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from 
other nations, the people would abandon it, and 
go in A of a ſettlement to ſome more fruitſul 
region.” 


I bine freedom! thine the bleſſings piftured here, 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ! 


Such was the Cortes of Arragon: nor was that 


of Caſtile negle&ful of the liberty of the people; 


aware that all power is cumulative; that autho- 


rity neceſſarily tends towards deſpotiſm; and that 


it is the friction it meets with in its progreſs, that 
alone prevents an accelerated movement; they 
oppoſed to it this friction, and enſured the aſſent 
of the Caſtilian monarch to whatever regulations 
vere deemed ſalutary to the kingdom, by refuſing 
to grant money, till after all public buſineſs was 
concluded. See Rob. Charles, Vol. I. Sett. ut. 


and Note xxxi. ] 


1 The defeat of the Holy Junta, in the year 
5 1552 an aſſociation of the Caſtihan cities for the 
redrefs of grievances virtually affected the abo- 
tion of their Cortes; from that period, the em- 


1 Charles V. never ſummoned them but 


when 


ö 
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when he wanted money, and never allowed them 
to enter into any enquiry injurious to his autho- 
rity. In the year 1539, the ancient conſtitution 
of the Cortes was not only virtually, but formally 
and explicitly ſubverted : that aſſembly having 
ſhown a little impotent ſpirit, in murmuring at the 
e xaction of Charles, he diſmiſſed the nobles from 
it, and retained ſuch members only as were com- 
pletely at his own diſpoſal. The nobility, in an 
efferveſcence of loyalty, had aſſiſted Charles to 
defeat the Junta, and in order to depreſs the 
power of the commons, they choſe to encreaſe 
that of the crown. Charles was a moſt ſagacious 
monarch; he took advantage of their folly, and 
ſerved the nobles as they had ſerved the people; 
he expelled them from the Cortes, in 1339. 
This was a glorious atchievement in Charles, for 
in the period of their dignity and independence, 
he had frequently been diſappointed of the ſup- 
plies which his numerous armies demanded, by 
the jealouſy which charaQteriſed the different 
Cortes of Valencia, Caſtille, and Arragon 3 
dreadſul and repeated mutiny of his troops for 
want of regular payments, was a formidable con- 
ſequence. His Spaniſh ſubjects did not chooſe 
to bear expences ariſing from the intricate and ex- 
tended politics which his Imperial crown created; 
nor to encourage the bloody operations which 
his ambition prompted, or the unqualihed hatred 
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which he bore againſt his rival—a rival, whom it 
is no compliment to aſſert, was infinitely his ſupe- 
rior in every thing which is generous, affectionate, 
and kind; for Charles V. had not one particle of 


generoſity, affection, or kindneſs in his compo- 


fition—Francis I, king of France. 


Such was the venerable aſſembly of the Cortes 


—ſuch was this fortreſs of liberty—but now, 
its walls are broken, its ramparts are deſtroyed, 


and its ſtrong towers are levelled with the duſt! 


The Cortes for a long lapſe of years, has never 


been aſſembled, but for the ſake of form. Ar 


the acceſſion of a monarch it is convoked, but 
the number of its members is dwindled away, 


their reſpectability decayed, their independence 
loſt! they are now but the tools of a king and 
the playthings of a court. 


I have not mentioned the © privilege of union,“ 


as it was called, by which the Nobles, the Equeſ- 
trian order, and the Magiſtrates of the cities of 
Arragon might legally demand in the name of 
their own body corporate, redreſs of grievances 
from the king; and on refuſal might legally de- 
chrone him; but it was a very curious combina- 
tion, and I refer my reader for an explanation 
of its rights, for examples of the exerciſe of thoſe 
rights, and for a total abolition of them by Peter 
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Iv. to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 
Vol. I. Note xxxii. 


[Nor E] It is evident, that Sir William Jones 
was an enemy to univerſal ſuffrage ; this is a fub- 
ject which has engaged very conſiderable atten- 


tion, and ſome of the more cool and diſpaſſionate 


friends to freedom have been inclined to acknow- 
ledge, if not of the practice, both the juſtice and 
policy of the principle. I apprehend that even 
Blackſtone—who, though he could demean him- 
ſelf to cringe a little, had ſomething in him like 
a love for liberty—even Blackſtone was theoreti- 
cally an advocate for the univerſality of ſuffrage.“ 
In a free ſtate,” ſays he, every man who is 
ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be in ſome mea- 
ſure his own governor; and therefore a branch 
at leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould reſide in 
the whole body of the people.f” And elſewhere 
in the ſame chapter he ſays, that. on the true 
theory and genuine principles of liberty, every 
member of the community, however poor, ſhould 
have a vote in eleCting thoſe delegates, to whoſe 


» It is a very common obſervation, and in my opinion 2 


very fooliſh one, that a plan may be good in theory, but bad 


in prattice; it appears to me, that nothing which is prattically 
bad can be theoretically good, and that the teſt of the theory lies 
in the prattice. 
1 B. I. ch. 2. < 
charge 
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charge is committed the diſpoſal of his property, 
his liberty, and his life; that the true reaſon of 
requiring any qualification with regard to pro- 
perty in voters, is to exclude ſuch perſons as 
are in ſo mean a ſituation, that they are eſteemed 
to have no will of their own“; if theſe perſons 
had votes, they would be tempted to diſpoſe of 
them under fome undue influence or other.” 


But the moſt diſtinguiſhed, and the moft 
deſervedly diſting uiſhed champion for this doc 


trite, is his Grace the Duke of Richmond, who 


conceives that yoPUL ATION, With the moſt per- 
fe& excluſion of any ſuperiority which PRO ERTx 
might claim, ſhould be the fole baſis of repreſen- 
tation. For various and energetic arguments in 
favour of annual parliaments and univerſal ſuf- 
frage, I very willingly refer my readers to his 
Grace's Letter to Colonel Sharman ; a compoli- 


tion, which 1 hope will long ſurvive the memory 


of its author's dereliction. I have often thought 
that if fince his birth, the Duke of Richmond's 
cheek was ever tinged with the ſuffuſion of ents 


. This moſt execrable argument will ſhortly be e 


+1 believe I am juſtified in uſing che pre ſent tenſe; for when 
the ſubjett was mentioned in the houſe of Lords two winters 


ſince, his Grace acknowledged that his opinions were not changed, 


but that he ſhould oppoſe any — for reform-—becauſe that 
was not the proper time! 


G yt ſolitary 
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ſolitary bluſh, it muſt have been on that memo- 


Table day, when in a court of juſtice, he acknow- 


ledged himſelf. the author of that letter*; then 
muſt he have felt this child of ſhame burn with 
an uncommon and alarming heat. 


Although I do not intend to enter deeply into 


the ſubject, I cannot conclude this note, without 
commenting on an argument againſt univerſal 
ſuffrage, introduced by Mr. Belfham in his Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George III. namely, that 


if population be the ſole baſis of repreſentation; | 


and we ſuppoſe in the firſt place, the . houſe of 


commons to conſiſt of fix hundred members; and 


ſecondly, the population of the metropolis tobe 
one ſixth part of that of the whole kingdom, that 
London alone would, on this principle, fend one 
hundred members to parliament ! 


© This is certainly a very fair deduQtion, and if 
the advocates of univerſal ſuffrage acknowledge 
that ſuch an effect will be pernicious, they muſt 


give up their ſyſtem, or prove that it is counter- 


balanced by ſome preponderate advantage; for 


in an inveſtigation of this practical importance, 


it is highly incumbent on us to ſee the complete 


. This acknowledgement was wrung 7 os him at the Old 
| Bailey, on Horne Tooke's trial for high treaſon. 


and 
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and utmoſt tendency of our principles, and to 
trace them through their moſt diſtant and moſt 
delicate ramifications; we muſt not be negligent 
of remote and even of contingent conſequences, 
for the ſake of n a popular or a ny 
theory. 


This cdl obvious as it undoubtedly 
is, having never before occurred, at firſt appeared 
ſo forcible, the repreſentation of the metropolis fo 
vaſtly diſproportionate, that for a moment I was 
completely ſtaggered ; but a little reflection taught 
that this was no very formidable antagoniſt to en- 
counter, and that in reality there would be no 
diſproportion at all; the diſproportion would be, 
not between the repreſentation, but the things re- 
preſented : between the number of inhabitants 
which two cities may contain, and not between 
the number of members they may ſend to parlia- 
ment: in fact we are annihilating a deformity, and 
not creating one; at firſt we are aſtoniſhed at the 


apparent undue influence which London would 


have with her hundred members; but if her in- 
habitants were diſperſed in an hundred different 
places, and each place were to ſend one, the dif- 


ficulty would not ſtrike us with half the force— 


it would abſolutely vaniſh; but does locality alter 


the nature of a principle? Why ſhould not theſe 


inhabitants exerciſe the ſame right when col- 
| G 2 +14; 
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jected in the centre, which they would do when 


diſperſed over the periphery of a circle ? 


But even this appearance of diſproportion will 


be conſiderably diminiſhed, if we conſider a cir- 


cumſtance of which Mr. Belſham forgot to re- 


mind us; namely, that the number of members 


would be materially increaſed, which every other 
large town and city in the kingdom would ſend 
to parliament, and in an exact ratio to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. 


As to the objeftion that paupers pay no taxes, 
have no property“, and conſequently have no 
right to legiſlate concerning the property of others, 
it is falſe and unfeeling; it is falſe, becauſe 
EVERY MAN'S LABOR Is HIS PROPERTY; and 
labor, fays a great character, is the wealth of 
nations. For every meal he eats, for every coat 
he wears, for every coal, for every candle that 
he burns, this pauper, however, pays a tax, and 
helps to feed that mighty monſter of rapacity, the 
Exchequer. ReſpeQiing the dependance, or the 


want of will, as Blackſtone calls it, which is ſup- 


* Blackfione acknowledges, that members of parliament are 


*«gelegates, to whoſe charge is commited the diſpoſal of” a 
man's * property, his liberty, and his life,” The two latter, 
however, are conſidered as © trifles light as air, when balanced 


againſt property ! 
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poſed to be annexed to poverty, and which is 
urged as a reaſon both by him and Sir William 


Jones, for the excluſion of ſuch as are depreſſed 


with it, I feel no heſitation in aſſerting that there 
is infinitely more dependance, more ſervility, 
more bribery, and infinitely leſs excuſe for any 


one of them, among what are called the higher, 
than among the lower orders of ſociety, Few 
members of the houſe of Commons will have the 
hardineſs and effrontery to deny this aſſertion. 


As to bribery among eleftors, univerſal ſuffrage 


muſt give it a death-blow; no pare: could pol- 
ſibly ſupport it. 


The objeftion is unſeeling, becauſe the lels a 
man poſſeſſes, the more does that little require 
extraneous protection. Wealth can protect itſelf; 
the limbs beneath a garb of fluttering cobweb 


Tags, feel alone the rage and wantonneſs of the 


winds. Property will always have influence 


enough; poverty always too little, Why poiſon 


the arrow which already wounds ? 


* 


Though an advocate for the univerſality of 
ſuffrage, I feel the force of a political aphoriſm, 
which Mr. Hume has pronounced in his ' Idea 
of a perfect Commonwealth,” reſpetting the total 
inadequacy of a coal. heaver or a carman to form 
an eſtimate of the polntical: merits of two con- 
e tending 
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tending candidates, or to decide on the various 


qualifications and very extenſive knowledge, ne- 


ceſſary for the performance of ſenatorial func- 
tions. That plan, then of repreſentation, ſeems 
to be good one, which like the American, riſes 


in pyramidical proportion; let the bulk of the 


people, rather than nominate in perſon, annually 
chooſe intermediate eleQors, for the annual no- 


mination of the ſupreme council of the kingdom. 


J conclude this note with the aphoriſm of Mr. 
Hume. The lower ſort of people and ſmall 
proprietors are good judges enough of one not 
very diſtant from them in rank or fituation; and 
therefore in their parochial meeting, will probably 


chooſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt repreſentative; 


but they are wholly unfit for county-meetings, 
and for electing into the higher offices of the re- 
public. Their ignorance gives the grandees an 
b ee of deceiving them.” 


On the neceſſity of, and plan ſor parliamen- 


tary reform, I refer my readers to a pamphlet, by 


George Philips, of Mancheſter, where he will 
find the ſubje& treated with ingenuity and ar- 
gyment. 


[Nor F] In monarchies, a ſtanding army 
is conſidered cllential to the ſecurity of che 
 prinee®. 
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prince“. FEAR, then, is the parent of them; 
and like an indulgent parent, EAR ſupports him. 
Nothing, however, but a conſciouſneſs of op- 
preſſive and deſpotic meaſures can or ought to 
excite fear; the concluſion, therefore, is eaſily 
drawn. | 


We do not obſerve this love of military force 
in the breaſt of Waſhington; that great unri- 
valled man feels, that ſo far from being dreaded 
by the people of America, he is beloved, he is 
adored by them! In his laſt affectionate farewell, 
he has warned them to ſhun theſe engines of de- 
ſtruction, theſe frightful, formidable play- things 
of deſpotic princes. He recommends an indiſſo- 
luble amity and union among the States, becaufe 
« hence they vill avoid the neceſſity of thoſe 
overgrown military eſtabliſhments, which under 
any form of government, are inauſpicious to li- 


| 5 | 

* Standing armies, are in this country almoſt as old as the 
monarchy itſelf; long before the Norman conqueſt, our royal 
_ anceſtors of the Saxon line are ſaid to have kept in pay a regular 
body of troops, colleficd from their Daniſh ſubjects. This, how- 
ever, muſt of courſe have been ſubſequent to the reign of Alfred; 
for thoſe troubleſome invaders were never ſubdued by any of his 
predeceſſors. Alfred conquered them completely,. and thoſe 
who remained within the kingdom, were indebted to the policy 
and humanity of this great charaQer, for admiſſion to the full 
enjoyment of the rights and liberties of his own ſubjetts. Sec 


Millar, on the Engliſh Government, B. I. eh. g. BE 


berty, and which are to be regarded as peculiarly 
hoſtile to republican liberty.“ 


ding armies have at different times, been as 


formidable and deftruthve to the prince, as they 


have been to the people. Indeed any very vio- 
lent and outrageous attempt on the life of liberty, 
is fortunately attended with conſiderable danger, 
as well to the affaſſin as the victim: the fame præ- 
torĩan bands who elected a Roman emperor, fre- 


quently dethroned and murdered him; the Jani- 


zaries of Conſtantinople, the pride and ſupport of 
the Ottoman armies, formed the only check upon 


the deſpotiſm of the Turkiſh faltans. The hiſtory 


of England too, will farther corroborate the al- 
ſertion, and enforce the warning. The monarch 


is in this country conſidered the generaliflimo of 


all the forces within the kingdom; and formerly 


all lands were ſubjett to a tax for erecting caſtles 


wherever he thought proper; it was part of the 
tr inoda neceſtas from which no individual could 
claim exemption ; and fuch good uſe was made 
of this power, that in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, upwards of eleven hundred caſtles were 


ſubſi ſting in this country®. The firſt conſequence 


was, that every baron had his caſtle; the ſecond, 
that every king was afraid of his barons. John 


* Blackſlone, B. I. ch. 7. 


and 
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and bis fon Henry the Third, together with ſome 
others, had good reaſon to lament that their royal 
| anceſtors, did not rather amuſe themſelves with 
building caſtles in the air, than in erecting them 
on the more ſolid and durable foundation of terra 
firma. The Magna Carta, as it is fignificantly 
denominated, and the Carta de Foreſta, were 
obtained fword in hand from the former, on the 
plains of Runnemede, and received in parliament, 
a reluctant ſanction from the latter“. The firſt 
* Thus do ſhort- ſighted people frequently outwit themſelves, 
and injure. the cauſe they are endeavouring to ferve : thus did 
Edward the Firſt, by a proud and ambitious flatute, (Quia 
emptoxes, 18 Ed. I. ch. 1.) which, it was intended, ſhould pre- 
ſerve both to the crown and barons their feudal rights for ever, 
introduce the third eſtate or commons, into parliament. For at 
that period of Engliſh hiſtory, the king's tenants in capite had 
alone ſeats in the National Council: this aft, therefore, which 
reſtrained the creation of new lordſhips, operated, when the 
king's tenant divided his eſtate into ſmall baronies, to increaſe 
che number of theſe tenants. in capite; for every purchaſer mul 
hold immediately of the crown, and of courſe had a right to ſit 
in the national council. In proceſs of time they became ſa 


numerous, as to be under the neceſſity of ſending reprefſentauves; 
and hence the probable origin of that ſyſtem. _ 


Ina a latter period of Engliſh hiſtory, we find our monarchs 
voluntarily increaſing the power and reſpeQability of the com- 
mons, as promoting the extenſion of the royal prerogative : and 
| fuch was, undoubtedly the immediate effect of this policy—as to 
11s remoter conſequences, luckily they never thought of them. By 
improvements in agricul:ure, wade, wanufaftures, &c. many 
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ſtanding army, which Europe ever ſaw (if we 
except the few mercenary troops already men- 
tioned, under our Saxon monarchs) was eſtab- 
liſhed 5 Charles VII. of France, in the year 


1445. 
perſons 4 6" from the lower circles of ſociety, and in the 
acquiſition of a little wealth, acquired ideas of independance to 
which they had previouſly been ſtrangers, It was the common 
wiſh then of the king and of the people, to bumble the pride, 
and chaſtize the inſolence, of the ariſlocracy or landed intereſt of 
the country ; thus were the crown and the commons united in the 

urſuit of one and the ſame object. The king then, by adding 
weight to the houſe of commons, and increaſing the number of 
its members from among that claſs of the community who were 
leagued with himſelf in an attempt to weaken the ariſtocracy, 
obtained a very important acee ſſion of prerogative, In conſe- 
quence of this, a number of fmall towns were incorporated, by 


ſome of our moſt arbitrary monarchs, and receiving the privi- 


lege of royal boroughs, ſent burgeſſes to parliament ; and the 


poorer the boroughs, the more likely were they to become ſub- 
ſervient to the will of their maſter, Henry the Eighth gave to 


twelve counties, and to the ſame number of boroughs in Wales, 
the right of ſending each a repreſentative to parliament, Ed- 


ward the Sixth created thirteen boroughs, and reſtored ten to the 
privileges which, from long difuetude, they had forfeited. Mary 


created ten; Elizabeth twenty-four. Others might be men- 
tioned, See Millar, on the Engliſh Government, B. II. ch. 


Ix, The ſame policy was obſerved in France; Louis le Gros, 


in the early part of the twelfth century, was the firſt who en- 
deavoured to counterbalance the formidable power of his vaſſals, 
by conferring important privileges on the towns within his own 


domain. Still farther to depreſs the ariſtocracy; Philip the 


Fair, in a ſubſequent period, introduced the deputies of free 
towns into the States General of the nation, By this time, the 
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144 5. The death of that vigorous and high 


ſpirited monarch Henry V. and the long minority 
which ſucceeded, afforded the French king an 
opportunity of driving the Engliſh from the 


poſſeſſions in his territories. The reputation, - 


which Charles bad acquired from his ſucceſſes, 
together with ſome well-timed terrors circulated 
of an Englifh invaſion, ſeduced the people to 
ſuffer an army of nine thouſand cavalry, and 
ſixteen thouſand infantry, to bow during the time 
of peace, at the command of the monarch! the 
conſequence was, that as opportunities occurred, 
other princes followed the example, and in courſe 


cities and towns of other European ſtates, from flat reaſons, 


had acquired, not only perſonal enfranchiſement and municipal 


juriſdiction, but political importance as members of | their re- 


ſpefive conſtitutions. Italy ſet the example, France, Spain, 


Germany and England followed. But the moſt fatal error in 
policy for the depreſſion of imperious barons, fatal both to the 
people and the monarch, occurred in Germany, The emperors, 
feeling their inequality in an open conteſt, endeavoured to un- 
dermine the power which they dared not otherwiſe attack, by a 
laviſh and inconſiderate accumulation of honours on the clergy ! 
the conſequence was, that the papal authority roſe with irreſiſti- 
ble rapidity, and claimed the proud attributes of infallibility and 
omnipotence, Till this imperial blunder, the popes had been 
indebted to the emperors for all their dignity and importance, 
but Gregory the Seventh, daring and ſagacious, ſhook off the 


ſhackles, and brought his vanquiſhed antagoniſt, Henry the 
Fourth, a bare-footed ſupplicant to the gate of us callle! Rob. 


Charles Vol. I. Sed. | iii. | 
of 2 time, 
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of time, the royal prerogative, which was once im- 
priſoned within the cage of feudal ariſtocracy, now 


_ eſcaped from its confinement and ſhadowed the 
face. of Europe with its wings. [See Robertſon's 


Charles Vol. I.] For one of the very rare inftan- 
cesin which a ſtanding military force has, in ſome 
degree, cancelled the multifold objeftions which 
he againſt it, by ſubſervience in time of peace as 


vell as war to public utility, we are indebted 


to a man, whoſe indefatigable exertions for the 
introduction of comfort and eaſy diſcipline in 
this department ; whoſe care and humanity in the 


plentiful proviſion of food and inſtruQtion for 


the poor; and whoſe gratuitous labours for the 
introduction of œconomy and comfort into every 
meaneſt hovel, have united the voice of thou- 
fands and ten thouſands in unaffeted accents of 


| gratitude and benediftion, Benjamin, Covnt 


RumrorD. This man—he wants no epithet— 
is in the ſervice of his eleQoral highneſs the duke 
of Bavaria; but the meaſures which he adopted in 
order to render the ſituation of the ſoldier happy: 
and that of the army, to uſe his own words, ſo 


that © it ſhould do the leaſt poſſible harm to the 


population, morals, manufattures and agriculture 


of the country: together with thoſe, which he 


adopted, in order to encourage as much as poſſible, 
the ſocial communication of the citizens with the 
ſoldiery; theſe meaſures form ſo intereſting a part 
of 
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of his firſt eſſay, that 1 forbear to anticipate the 
pleaſure which my readers may receive from the 
peruſal of it, by any meagre delineation. Rel- 
peRing the encouragement of intercourſe, he ſays, 
„ this meaſure might not be adviſable in a deſ- 
potic or odious government; for where the au- 
thority of the ſovereign muſt be ſupported by 
the terror of arms, all habits of ſocial intercourſe 
and friendſhip between the ſoldiers and the ſub- 
jets muſt be dangerous; but in all well-regulated 
governments, ſuch friendly intercourſes is attend- 
ed with many advantages,” How far the barracks 
which infeſt and overawe the people of this 
kingdom, are favorable to that liberty which 
friendly intercourſe promotes, I leave my readers 
to learn from a late juſtice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Blackſtone, B. I. ch. 13. He ſpeaks 
in the various parts of his commentaries, with no 
little acrimony on the ſubje& of ſtanding armies : 
but ſo much has been ſaid reſpecting the danger 
and deſpotic tendency of them, by this, and other 
moſt eloquent and able writers: and fo little has 
ever been ſaid in favor of them, that it would be 

ſuperfluous to ſwell this note with any high-toned 
philippic on the ſubject, or to enter into a regular 
hiſtory either of them, their cauſes, or their 
conſequences. It is very well known that the 
monarchs of this country have had frequent 
quarrels about them with the commons, and on, 
ſome 
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52 
ſome occaſions, theſe latter have behaved with 
a ſpirit highly becoming and worthy imitation. 
In the reign of Charles II. they voted © that the 
continuance of any ſtanding forces in this king- 


dom, other than the militia, was illegal, and a 
_ grievance and vexation to the people.” James 


II. notwithſtanding this hint, had the impudence 
to tell one of his parliaments*—to uſe a common 
and a very appropriate phraſeology—that the 
militia was perfectly uſeleſs ; they replied, if that 
was the caſe, they would order a bill to remedy 
the evil, and ende avour to make it uſeful, which 


they actually did. James was quite ſatisfied with 


this ſpecimen of their ſpirit, and never called ano- 
ther parliament during the three ſubſequent years 

of his reign ; but before the expiration of it, the 

matchleſs effrontery of this tyrant prompted him 
to increaſe his army to twenty thouſand men. 


Glorious Wine be memory of whoſe hu- 
1 Rill lives in the vale of Glencoe t—fre- 


gently 


This parliament was ſummoned in 1685. 


+ Never has an inftance occurred, during the progreſs of the 


French revolution, which can exceed, in cool, deliberate, and 


methbdical atrocity, the maſſacre at Glencoe, William, on 
this occaſion, afted much like Elizabeth, reſpecting the queen of 
Scots. The princeſs, however, in order to give her flory the 
ſemblance of truth, actually ſuffered Daviſon to be impriſoned, 
dul he had paid the fine of ten thouſand pounds, inflicted on him, 

by 
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quently diſputed with the commons on the ſubjet̃t 
of his ſtanding army; he carried the jeſt ſtill farther 
chan his predeceſſors, by an intermixture of fo- 
reigners, with the native troops; Duteh, French, 
and Scotch, inliſted under the motley banners of 
this ſullen and ambitious monarch, 


by the ſtar- chamber; William's myrmidons (except the Maſter 
of Stair, who, on the outcry which echoed through the Whole 
kingdom on this occaſion, was diſmiſſed from his office of Secte- 
tary for Scotland, but eſcaped in every other reſpe&, with per- 
feft impunity)—William's myrmidons, fo far from being pu- 
niſhed, were preferred in the ſervice. Even Breadalbane, Who 
was committed to Edinburgh caſtle for high treaſon by commiſ- 
ſioners, who were appointed to enquire into the affair, received 
his pardon! After ſuch fafts, I cannot believe him to have 
been ignorant of the ſlaughter he was committing ; nor can the 
ſolemn exculpation of a Scottiſh parliament, which che king had 
bribed and flattered. with the promiſe of ſome national indul- 
gences, alter my opinion on the ſubjett; his ſubſequent conduct 
was too flagrant and infamous. William pretended that he had 
ſigned this order, (which enjoined the troops to take no priſoners, 
that the ſcene of flaughter might be rendered more ternble) 
amidſt a parcel of other papers, without knowing the purport 
of it! nothing but the act can exceed the ſhamefulneſs of the 
excuſe, But in contempt of his excuſe, the maſſacre at Glencoe 


has blaſted the name of William, and conſigned it to univerſal 
and everlaſting reprehenfion. 


* 


For che particulars which 1 have lated, and. an affefling ac- 
count of the whole tranſattion, See Smollet's Continuation of 
Hume, Vol. I. ch. 3. C. Xx, xxi. and ch. 5. G. viii. 
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The reign and character of William as little 
merit the appellation of Glorious, as perhaps the 
reign and character of any prince who. ever fat 
upon the throne of Britain. Even his acquiſition 
of the monarchial dignity which he enjoyed, did 
not entirely eſcape ſuſpicion of illegality ; this 
dignity was delegated to him, by a convention 
formed of all the members who had fitten in the 
houſe of commons, during any parliament of 
Charles II. and to theſe were added the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and fifty of the Common-council-men 


of the city of London. They met at William's 


invitation, and unanimouſly agreed to place the 
diadem on his brow. But whence did this con- 
vention derive authority to elevate the Prince of 
Orange to the throne ? Who inveſted them with 
the right to alter the eſtabliſhed lineal fueceffion 
of the crown ? The people and the parliament (in 
which the people are ſuppoſed to be repreſented) 
are the only depoſitories of that important right. 


Parliament, we know, is compoled of King, 


Lords, and Commons ; we alſo know that it is 
incomplete without the aſſemblage of the three. 
On the abdication of the throne, therefore, by 


James, parliament became imperfet; it follows 


from this circumſtance of its imperfettion, that 
no power except that of the great body of the 
people had a right to alter the conſtitution, either 


by fetting aſide the eſtabliſhed lineal ſucceſſion to 
| the 
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the crown, or by any other means whatever. 
As there was no conſtitutional parliament, there- 
fore, at that time exiſting in the kingdom, any 
convention for eleQing a monarch, but a conven- 
tion of the people, was abſolutely illegal and void 
of all conſtitutional authority. (See Smollet's 
Continuation of Hume, Vol. I. ch. i. f g. note“) 
This convention ſettled the ſueceſſion of the 
crown; William very ſhortly afterwards con- 
verted it into a parliament! Thus they played 
into each other's hands; William firſt called, and 
gave what ſanQtion he could to the convention; 
they in return for the compliment, inveſted him 
with the robes of royalty, and—as well as they 
could too—ſanQtioned the inveſtiture. But Wil- 
ham was not ſatisfied, he thought the ſanQtion 
was equivocal; ſo in order to give it ſtability, 
in order to give it a full unqueſtionable effett— 
be made parliament-men of all the members of 
the convention! This reminds me of an anecdote 
told of Don Alonzo Henry, founder of the Por- 
tugueſe monarchy : in the year 1139, the Moors 
of Spain and Barbary united their forces to re- 
cover the dominion which had been wreſted from 
them by his father, Count Henry; after a ſevere 
conteſt, Don Alonzo, on the plains of Ourique 
gained a complete victory over an army of four 


hundred thouſand men; bis ſoldiers fluſhed 
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with conqueſt, and enraptured with the valourous 
atchievements of their leader, proclaimed him 
king of Portugal on the field of battle; and he 
in return, reſolutely determined not to be out- 


done in generofity—conferred the rank of cbi- 


lity on his whole army ! 


But even allowing the legality of William's ac- 
ceſſion; giving him credit for all the heroiſm and 
magnanimity which he diſplayed in triumphing by 


the diſtreſſes of a feebie, of a fallen enemy; of 


an unhappy monarch, already hunted out of the 
kingdom by his ſubjeQs ;—of a father in law! 
allowing his claim to croxy in the gallant and 
bloodleſs acquiſition of his ſceptre, I queſtion if 
an impartial hiſtory of his reign would not ſhade 
the luſtre of this favourite gem. William had 
ſcarcely breathed from his toils, had ſcarcely 


warmed the ſeat he ſat on, before he quarrelled 


with parliament, truly, becauſe they would not 
blend his private eſtabliſhment with the public 


revenue of the kingdom! becauſe they choſe to 


grant this latter from year to year, for the purpoſe 


of keeping him under tolerable control! becauſe 


they choſe to have the diſburſement of the public 
money under their own immediate inſpection ! 
William did not like this curb. Nor - was the 
Scottiſh parliament much more traftable; Wil- 
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liam had preſumed to appoint, the Scotch judges 
by virtue of his own prerogative; the parliament 
ſtoutly aſſerted their right to the appointment, and 
would not ſuffer the judges whom he had nomi- 
nat. d to open their commiſſions ; they conſidered 
this act of authority as an open and impudent 
violation of their rights, But as flagrant and un- 
bluſhing an attempt at the exerciſe of abſolute 
and unqualified tyranny as the records of our 
hiſtory afford, was dared by William in a ſubſe- 
quent period of his reign: In the year 1692, the 
influence of the court was become ſo notorious, 
that a member of the houſe of commons, Sir 
Edward Huſſey, brought in a bill for the free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament; it paſſed the 
lower houſe, and was rejected in the upper by a 
majority of two voices. The next year it was 
revived; it paſſed both houſes, and William, the 
aſſerter of our liberties, the firm undaunted 
founder of our rights—Glorious - William R E- 
FUSED HIS ASSENT! refuſed his aſſent to a bill 


for free and impartial proceedings in parliament ! 


Is it neceſſary to illuſtrate the character of this 


hero ſtill farther? Let Dr. Smollet ſpeak : 


& William was a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable 
in war, enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the 


warm and generous emotions of the human heart, 
a cold relation, an indifferent huſband, a diſa- 
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greeable man, an ungracious Prince, and an im- 
perious ſovereign.” (See Vol. I. ch. vi. at the 
concluſion) 


I have already ſaid that William fought a 
number of battles with his parliaments about 
ſtanding armies. In the year 1698, one of them 
was fo exaſperated at his impudence in main- 
taining a greater number of troops than was 
allowed him, that they refuſed the common com- 
pliment of an addreſs in return for his ſpeech 
at the opening ſeſſion; they brought in a bill 
for the excluſion of foreigners from ſervice in 
England, and William was actually obliged to 
diſband his medley regiments of Dutch and 


French. But as to ſtanding armies, it would 


be tedious to trace the ebb and flow of this 
military tide; I ſhall therefore conclude this long 


note—lengthened by a digreſſion rather irrelevant, 


perhaps, concerning the character of William, 


which has been adorned by writers and by orators 


with much more panegyric than it merits—I ſhall 
conclude this long note, without adding any 
farther obſervations on the ſubjeQ.* 


[NorE E.] 


For an accurate hiſtory of ſtanding armies in this country, 


and ſome valuable refleftions on the chill and blighting influence 
which they extend over agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
5 population, 
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[Nor E.] The right of having arms is re- 
cogniſed in a ſtatute of William and Mary. I. 
W. and M. II. ch. 2. The right of uing them is, 
indeed, prohibited by that thrice holy court, the 
court of juſticiary at Edinburgh ; who ſentenced 
on Feb. 5, 1796, John O'Neal to ſuffer death for 
firing on, and killing one of, a party of peace 
officers, who were peaceably breaking open his 
houſe for the purpoſe of impreſſing him into his 
majeſty's moſt peaceable ſervice. 


It is :mpoſhble not to mention, that Lieutenant 
General Lake has lately made a moſt daring 
and illegal attempt to diſarm the King's Subjects 
throughout the province of Ulſter: every man 
muſt reprobate a meaſure which conſigns to the 
fury of a licentious army, a whole province of 
people, unheard in any court of judicature, civil 
or even military. What may be the conſequence 
of this outrageous and unbluſhing violation of 
the conſtitution, heaven only knows! The exi- 
gences of the times are now become x pretext 
for the moſt odious and arbitrary proceedings. 
One would have thought America. had afforded 


population, virtue, morality, and whatever elſe is lovely and de- 
ſitable. See © Cooper's reply to Burke's invettive, &c.“ 
work to which I have before referred ; it is the production . a 
great man, and not unworthy the talents of its author. 
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too recent an example of the powers which a 


goaded and indignant people can exert, to ſanc- 
tion a ſyſtem of inſult and irritation. The elo- 
quent and man ſpeech which Mr. Grattan made, 
in the Houſe of Commons, March 18, 1797, in 
defence of the freedom of his countrymen, will 
be remembered by every Iriſhman, in whoſe 
breaſt glows a ſingle ſpark of liberty: I muſt 
indulge myſelf the pleafure of extracting the 
rich enthuſiaſtic paragraph which follows. See 
Morning Chronicle for March 27th, 1797. ] | 


NO meaſure ſuch as this had been tried in 
theſe countries ſince the unhappy times of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, who for meaſures ſuch 


as this had been driven from the throne. What 


was the order? It was an order to take by force, 
from the King's ſubjetts throughout the province 
of Ulſter, thoſe arms which the law gave to every 
man to defend his life and property; it was to 


ſtrip the faireſt and richeſt portion of che land 
by the hand of power, againſt law, and in vio- 


lation of the conſtitution! If the meaſure be 
ſuffered in one province, what remains to pre- 


vent it from being carried againſt the other? 


But who were the agents of power in this ar- 
bitrary act? the military! The orders of ad- 
miniſtration were to be enforced by the bayonet, 


and the ſubject had the alternative given him, 
to 
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to ſubmit to lawleſs robbery or die by a mili- 
tary execution! He had heard of adds of power 


under arbitrary princes, but. he had known none 


in the hiſtory of England which came up to 


this in enormity. Ship-money was an illegal im- 
poſition, but it was levied under a colourable 
pretext. Hampden, who reſiſted it, was he ſeized 
by a military guard, and {tripped of his property 
againſt his will? No! Hampden, if he ſuffered, 
ſuffered like a free ſubjeQ ; his queſtion was de- 
cided in a court of law, not at the point of the 


bayonet. What was the Star-Chamber? In that 


arbitrary court Mr. Pynne was fined 10,000L. 
but this had ſtill the colour of a legal proceſs; 


the perſon of the ſubject was not violated by 


the military inſtruments of the deſpot. The law 
was diſpenſed with, and the conſtitution was vio- 
lated, but the decent forms of law and of con- 
ſtitution were ſtill held up between the maſter 
and the flave; nor have they in the worſt of times 
and under the worſt of monarchs been neglected, 
until, at the preſent diſaſtrous moment, law, con- 
ſtitution, ſubſtance, form, and ſpirit, all are {wept 
away in a common ruin before an overwhelming 
deſpotiſm. What was this order? It was a com- 
mand to a military officer to enter the houſe of 
the king's ſubje&s, and deprive them of their 
arms by force, and on reſiſtance, to inflit mi- 
litary puniſhment! He heſitated not to ſay, that 
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the officer who enforced this order was guilty of 
robbery; if he killed any in the execution of the 
order, he committed murder; and if the order 
was carried into a general execution, it was high 


treaſon; a levying war againſt the King! If the 


Government of Ireland can iflue fuch an order 


and execute it, the Government of Ireland is a 


deſpouſm! If the houſe fit ſtill and with folded 
arms ſee an Engliſh Miniſter carry it into exe- 
cution, the Houſe is not the Repreſentation of 
the Iriſh nation! they are voluntary flaves, and 
not an independent Legiſlature! For himſelf 


he would not conſent to ſee the North trampled 


on. He did not defend their exceſſes, for ex- 


ceſſes they had been guilty of, but thoſe exceſſes 


he could not believe were ſo numerous as had 
been ſtated, or ſo enormous as to juſtify a decla- 
ration of military law againſt them. 


[Nor H.] One of the concurrent reaſons 
for the original enadtion, was, and for the pre- 
ſervation of game laws, now is, TO PREVENT 
POPULAR INSURRECTIONS AND RESISTANCE 
TO THE GOVERNMENT BY DISARMING THE 


' BULK OF THE PEOPLE! © this is a reaſon,” 


ſays Blackſtone, (B. II. ch. 25) “ oftener meant 
than avowed by the makers of foreſt or game 


Jaws.” : | 
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This reaſon has at leaſt the merit of ingenuity, 
and will at once account for the foul and ferocious 

catalogue of puniſhments annexed to this ſangui- 
| nary code in many European countries. It is 
related of a peaſant in France, that being accuſed 
of having killed a wild boar, he pleaded in his 
defence—that he miſtook it for a man! This 
country is not behind hand in her regulations re- 
ſpecting game. We meet with nothing ſanguinary, 
however, in the ſyſtem, till after the Norman con- 
queſt. It was expreſsly enafted in the laws of 
Canute and of Edward the Confeſſor, that every 
freeholder might ſport on his own territories, pro- 
vided he abftained from the royal foreſts, and the 
penalty of an infringement, even on them, was but 
a pecuniary forfeiture ® William, however, en- 
tered England as a conqueror, it was therefore 
good policy on his part to difarm his vanquiſhed 
ſubjects; and in order to extend the influence 
of this policy more widely, he depopulated vaſt 
tracts of country and converted them into Foreſts. 
Dark was the penalty annexed to the crime of 
killing any beaſt of chace within theſe royal do- 
mains; this penalty was aboliſhed by the carta de 
foreſta, which was wrung from the reluctant John, 
as were the penalties of caſtration, loſs of eyes, 


and cutting off the hands and feet of ſuch as kil- | 
* Bl B. II. ch. 27. $i 
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led the royal deer, from Richard I. But to this 
day no man has a legal right to kill game, but he 
who has a chace or free-warren by grant from the 
crown, or by preſcription, which ſuppoſes one +. 


And although the foreſts laws have fallen into 
diſuſe ſince the revolution, there are no leſs than 


four courts AT PRESENT extant within this king- 
dom, for the puniſhment of 1 l done to the 
King's veniſon, 


Which proves—though ſcarce believed by one in ten, 
That kings have appetnes like common men, 


Theſe courts are, the court of Attachments 
of Regard—of Sweinmote—and the court of Jul- 
tice ſeat“. 


I ſhall conclude theſe long and, perhaps, heavy 
notes with the following quotation from Sir 


William Blackſtone. © Though the foreſt laws are 


now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely ob- 


ſolete, yet from this root has ſprung a baſtard flip, 


+ TI do not think it worth my while to enter minutely into 


the ſubjett of foreſt laws. If the reader ſhould, he may conſult 


Blackſtone's Commentaries, B. II. ch. 3. and B. IV. ch. 13. 
F. 9, and Millar's Hiſtorical View of the Engliſh Government, 


B11 ch.: 


* For the particular juriſdiftion of theſe courts, See Bl. 
B. III. ch, 9. h 
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khan by the name of the GAME LAW, now ar- 
rived to, and wantoning in its higheſt vigor; both 
founded upon the ſame unreaſonable notions of 
permament property in wild creatures; and both 
productive of the ſame tyranny to the commons; 
but with this difference, that the foreſt laws eſta- 
bliſhed only one mighty hunter throughout the 
land, the game laws have raiſed a little Nimrod in 
every manor. And in one reſpe& the ancient 
law was much leſs unreaſonable than the modern; 
for the king's grantee of a chace or free-warren 
might kill game in every part of his franchiſe; 
but now, though a free-holder of leſs than 100l. a 
year is forbidden to kill a partridge upon his own 
eſtates, yet nobody elſe (not even the lord of the 
manor, unleſs he hath a grant of free-warren) can 


do it without committing a treſpaſs, and ſubjeQ- 
ing himſelf to an attion?. i: 


+ BI. B. IV. 4 33- II. F. 2. 
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